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‘Don Quixote,” by Jean Baptiste Camille 


Corot, French (1796-1875), 


oil on canvas, H. IW See 

Mary M. Emery Collection, 
accessions number 1919.1. Given to 
Daubigny by Corot. Detail, above, 
slightly larger than original. 
Quotation in text, from 

“Corot, raconté par lui-meme,” 
Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, Paris, 1924, 
vol. II, pages 33 and 34, figure 215. 
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orot’s “Don Quixote” in the Mary M. Emery collection is surprisingly 
C sketchy for so large a canvas. And there are other untypical features 
about it. When Corot painted a “subject picture” for example, as he occa- 
sionally did, he always placed the principal actors in the foreground or in 
the middle distance, never on the horizon. It was as strict a convention in 
his popular middle-period landscapes as it was in the nineteenth century for- 
mal ballet they insistently recall. The title figures themselves, the romantic Don 
on sway-backed Rosinante and Sancho Panza gesturing in despair, are drawn 
with a vivid attack quite unlike the broader modelling of Corot’s usual figure 
accessories such as the bather climbing from the stream in this same painting. 
Tiny though they are, hardly more than silhouettes, they are superbly char- 
acterised, down to the single brushstroke of the donkey’s patient ears. This 
too is a quality not necessarily to be expected of Corot. 

It is not a momentous problem, but an inquiring observer might wonder 
why, in these particulars at least, the canvas is a somewhat different Corot. 
And if he had time for such fancies he might consult literary sources to 
discover in Moreau-Nélaton the circumstances of its painting. In the spring 
of 1868 Corot was recovering from a six months illness. To convalesce and 
generally tune up for a summer of painting he rented studio space in Dau- 
bigny’s house in Auvers, an amiable village on the Oise not too far from 
Paris. It has played host to many celebrated painters in its time. Friends 
from neighboring Valmondois dropped by, among them Daumier. One day 
Daumier “sketched a Don Quixote on the virgin walls of the studio. This 
calls for a pendant. Corot executes it.”—the Emery landscape. 

So far literary evidence explains the casual easiness of the big painting, 
done for practise or fun, but evidently not for sale, and the intrusion of 
Daumier’s favorite subject. But, unless this unique instance reveals an 
extraordinary gift for pictorial parody on Corot’s part, literary evidence can- 
not explain the vivid drawing, or the fact that a six-inch line of foliage on 
the horizon has been scraped out and the figures obviously added. Added 
by whom? Internal evidence temptingly suggests Daumier himself. Granted 
the close friendship of the artists, granted a rainy afternoon or any other 
interval of boredom, though a rainy afternoon would serve quite well, granted 
the big sketch needing an accent, and Corot’s palette at hand, the assumption 
is not far-fetched, it even seems probable. Such studio pleasantries are not 
unknown, even among the great, and who in the painting world of 1868, 
or for that matter before or since, could catch in six swift brush strokes 
the comedic essence of Cervantes’ masterpiece? In any case Corot’s fame is 
undiminished while the Museum is richer by a small but typical Daumier. 

P.R.A. 
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Art of 
Primitive 
Peoples 


hough any object used in the daily lives of primitive 

peoples can be of interest to students of the races of 
mankind, not many are of purely artistic merit. Through 
months of study and selection, the Museum’s collection of 
ethnological artifacts has been narrowed down to the 120 
art objects now shown in the nine cases of a newly designed 
first floor gallery. One out of every three of these objects 
came to the Museum on or before 1894 as items of ethnol- 
ogical interest, and since 1920 one. out of two came as an 
art object. 

Two of these cases come into full view after the gallery 
of Gothic sculpture; the left hand case contains artifacts 
from the Moundbuilder and related cultures, the other 
shows African sculpture and carvings. The Moundbuilder 
display consists of stone, ceramics and shell objects; outstand- 
ing are a shell mask from Tennessee, and the “Cincinnati 
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Tablet,” lent by the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio. The African material of wood, brass and ivory, in- 
cludes two ceremonial masks, a standing female figure, a 
staff used by a female secret society, neck rings, anklets and 
bracelets, from a variety of west African tribes. 

Each of the two cases of Southwest Indian art, which 
flank the west doorway of the oval sculpture gallery, con- 
tains a Navajo blanket. The case to the left holds three 
black jars and three decorated jars all from New Mexico. 
The other case, two large Zuni bowls and five fine examples 
of Pre-Columbian pottery. Around the corner, facing south, 
are three cases, the first of which includes the familiar silver 
and turquoise jewelry of the Pueblo Indians, a Navajo 
blanket, a stone head from north central Mexico and four 
ceramic bowls from the Cases Grandes site in Chihuahua. 
The large center case holds ten Pre-Columbian Peruvian 
water jugs, two gold ornaments and a rare wood carving 
from the Tiahuanaco period. 

The right hand case is one of two devoted to the sombre, 
powerful art of the Pacific Northwest Indians. This case 
is dominated by a fine Chilkat blanket and contains a large 
wood ladle, two carved horn spoons, two bone food trays, 
three small ceremonial masks, an etched bone stick and a 
carved walrus tusk with a game board in the center. The 
other Northwest Indian case, around the corner, contains 
a carved and colored wood plank, wooden masks, horn 
spoons, a ceremonial rattle, two black slate totem pole 
models, a war knife, a medicine man’s necklace and a unique 
mortar and pestle, the former being made from the vertebra 
of a whale. 

The last case in the series is devoted to the arts of the 
South Seas and contains the beautiful and delicate gold 
jewelry from the Dutch East Indies, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Fleischmann, a fine tapa cloth from Samoa, two bam- 
boo horns from New Guinea, a carved drum and a highly 
stylized carved figurine from Polynesia. 

On the walls facing these cases are color lithographs from 
the Museum collection, many by artists who have found 
inspiration and confirmation for their art in the design genius 
of primitive peoples. E.H.D. 
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A LATE CEZANNE 
WATERCOLOR 


His years lay heavy on Cézanne in the summer of 1906. Premonitions of 
the end, which was to come on October 22, grew stronger. As early as 1903 
he had written to Vollard, “I am beginning to see the promised land. Shall 
I be like the great leader of the Hebrews or shall I be able to enter it?” 
The whole realm of painting lay before him but the actual land to which 
he turned to paint that last summer was the familiar valley of the little river 
Arc, where he had fished and played as a child. He set his easel in the 
shade near the bridge of Les Trois Sautets. From this vantage he could see 
the lithe lift of the stone bridge, a big mill opposite, and beyond it the 
granite mass of the Montagne Sainte Victoire, motifs enough for the sum- 
mer’s work that he felt to be his testament. Much of it was in watercolor, 
as he had found the bulky equipment of oil painting too cumbersome for 
outdoor work. Like most European painters Cézanne considered watercolor 
a sketching medium, not an end in itself, but he professed some satisfaction 
with his watercolors that summer, writing to his son on August 14, 1906, “I 
have begun here a watercolor of the general type I did in Fontainebleau; 
it seems more harmonious to me, the whole purpose being to charge it with 
the utmost possible relationship. (le plus de rapport possible.)” The water- 
color he was speaking of is now, thanks to the generosity of John J. Emery, 
the proud possession of the Cincinnati Art Museum. It is a well-known 
painting and one of the very few watercolors Cézanne commented on. That 
the most self-critical of painters spoke of it with some pleasure gives it a lustre 
additional to the self-evident harmonies of its “utmost possible relationship.” 

P.R.A. 


The River at the Bridge of Trois Sautets, accessions number 1951.298, watercolor 
on paper, H.16” 40 cm., W.21” 52.5 cm., gift of John J. Emery. It is number 1076 
in Venturi, plate 313; reproduced in Paul Cézanne, Ambroise Vollard, Paris, 1914, 
p. 117; Cézanne und sein Kreis, Julius Meier-Graefe, Munich, 1920 p. 204; Cézanne’s 
Composition, Erle Loran, Berkeley 1943, p. 112, pl. XXX together with a photograph 
of the site. The first quotation comes from John Rewald’s Paul Cézanne, the second 
from Venturi. 
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COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 


More than 500 visitors attended the opening of the Second International 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary Color Lithography on March 21, which 
was preceded by an address given by His Excellency James Currie, 0.B.£., 
Counsellor of the British Embassy in Washington. This unusual interest in 
a print exhibition has been implemented by the purchase to date of 136 
color lithographs (98 subjects from a total of 408 shown) with a value of 
more than $3,000.00. The Museum has provided this service as an accomo- 
dation without charge to the artists. 

An analysis of purchases during the exhibition and of requests for duplicate 
impressions made subsequent to its close on March 28 indicates that the 
largest demand was for the work of French artists, 35% of the total, and 
next in order the British, 159%, followed closely by the Swedish and American. 
Zao Wou Ki, a young Chinese living in Paris, and included with the French 
group was by far the most popular in sales. Several factors may explain 
the popularity of the exhibition. Among them are the fine publicity provided 
by the Cincinnati newspapers as well as a realization on the part of many 
people that prints of all kinds made by prominent contemporary artists are 
available at reasonable prices. 

The reviving public interest in prints is nation-wide, a token of which is 
the mention of our exhibition in the March 24 issue of QuIcK magazine and 
an article scheduled to appear in a July issue of Lire in which color litho- 
graphs from the exhibition will be reproduced. Another indication of popular 
interest in the Second International Exhibition of Contemporary Color 
Lithography is the request for a group of 60 examples to be circulated 
among American and Canadian museums during the next year. A similar 
group will at the same time be sent to European museums. The splendidly 
designed, yet economically produced, catalog of the exhibition has been 
praised by American and European museum officials and will be useful as 
a permanent record. 

The addition of a group of color lithographs acquired from the exhibition 
for the Museum’s print collection, as well as a notable recent gift of im- 
portant 19th century color lithographs have given the Print Department a 
nucleus of the finest work made in the medium since its invention. This 
phase of the Print Department’s activity supplements the famous collection 
of etchings and engravings bequeathed by Herbert Greer French and other 
important gifts in this field. G.V.G. 
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THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
The Trustees: 


JOHN J. EMERY, President 
JOHN W. WARRINGTON, Vice President 
ALBERT P. STRIETMANN, Treasurer 
THOMAS C. ADLER 
JOHN W. BECKER 
WILLIAM HAYDEN CHATFIELD 
A. BURTON CLOSSON 
E. W. EDWARDS 
NELSON GLUECK 


JOHN B. HOLLISTER The Staff: 


BAYARD L. KILGOUR, JR. me 

PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director 

RICHARD K. LEBLOND ; 
MISS VIRGINIA CAMPBELL, Secretary to the Director 


HARRY S. LEYMAN j : 
NOEL MARTIN, Assistant to the Director 


GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER ; 
EDWARD H. DWIGHT, Assistant Curator 


GUSTAVE VON GROSCHWITZ, Curator of Prints 
MISS MARIE BLATHERWICK, Registrar 


CARL W. RICH 
STANLEY M. ROWE, JR. 
WILLIAM T. SEMPLE ' ; 
MISS MARY MINOT REED, Librarian 
CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 
: ; CHARLES B. SAND, Business Manager 
HARRY F. Woops, Emeritus 
MRS. CLIFFORD SCHULTE, Bookkeeper 
MISS BARBARA SUSAN VANCE, Cashier 
PAUL NAISH, Head of Education Department 
1 JOHN FAYEN, Education Department 
MISS CHRISTINE MARTING, Public Relations and Membership 
MRS. HARDING CHAMBERLAIN, Membership 
MRS. RICHARD DEMAR, Secretary 
MRS. LOUISE SCHELL, Switchboard 
MRS. MALTA ADKINS, Cafeteria Manager 
JOHN J. JAcKsON, Building Superintendent 
EDWARD J. HAAS, Assistant Superintendent 
IRVIN BACON, Printer 
MRS. OSCAR FRIED, Assistant 


WM. HARRY GOTHARD, Restorer 


The Art Museum is one of the four institutions participating in the United Fine Arts Fund 
which ensures the continuity of the arts of Cincinnati. 
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